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respecting the late Mr. Gliddon, which he had had with Dr. Hunt ; 
he was, however, stopped by 

The President, who said it was not regular to report and make 
remarks on a private conversation. The subject of the measures to 
be taken in honour of the memory of the late Mr. Gliddon must be 
discussed on another occasion, when he had no doubt it would receive 
that testimony of respect which it deserved. There could be no 
doubt that Mr. Gliddon had done much for the advancement of an- 
thropology. The fact mentioned at the end of the paper bore evi- 
dence to the importance of his labours for the benefit of the science. 
There would be great difficulty if they were to enter then into specu- 
lations as to the best means by which the object proposed could be 
attained ; he, therefore, thought it better to reserve the matter for 
future consideration. 

Sir Charles Nicholson doubted the correctness of some of the 
statements in the paper, especially those relating to the Copts. The 
Copts were amongst the most ancient Christians; and he did not think it 
likely that they would conform to the practices mentioned. He had 
never seen such himself; and they were not noticed by any other 
writers. As to the objects used as charms, such observances did not 
amount to fetish worship ; the same superstitious usages obtained 
among savage tribes all over the world, and they had no reference to 
worship. He could hardly, therefore, concur in the theory stated. 
Mr. Gliddon might be said to have been the first to give a view of 
Egyptology in America, where he delivered popular lectures on the 
subject; but he had not much claim to be an original discoverer. 
His chief merit consisted in having given a popular view of facts that 
were then beginning to be developed. 

Mr. Mackenzie, in reply to the observations of Sir Charles Nichol- 
son, said that it was due to the memory of Mr. Gliddon to state that 
his researches, as well as his efforts for popularising the science, were 
greatly estimated by Egyptologists proper; and he had several letters 
to that effect. Mr. Gliddon's anthropological theories formed no part 
of the present communication. 

The following paper by Dr. Shortt was read by Mr. Collingwood. 

An Account of a wild tribe inhabiting some parts of Orissa, and knoivn 
as " Juags" and " Bathtias", or "leaf wearers" '. By John 
Shortt, Esq., M.D., Zillah Surgeon, Chingleput. 

In the years 1855-6 I was placed in medical charge of the Ganyam 
Trigonometrical Survey, and took the field with that department. 
During our peregrinations in the jungles of Orissa, we came on 
several hill tribes located in the tributary Mahals of Cuttach. In a 
" Medical Topographical Report of Modern Orissa", that I published 
in the fifth volume of the Indian Annals of Medical Science, some 
notice was taken of the various tribes I then met with. From the 
Indian Annals I now draw the present account of the most interesting 
of the people I then met with, for I am sure it will prove of interest 
to the Anthropological Society of London. 

In submitting this paper I would more especially draw the atten- 
tion of the society to the peculiar conformation of the lower jaw 
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which, like that of the bull dog, underhangs in the majority. I am 
not aware of this deformity, for I can call it nothing else, having been 
noticed among any race by other observers, nor can I find any notice 
of the malformation to which I allude in any work that I have had 
access to. 

The accompanying drawings are very good representations of their 
general conformation and dress, beyond that they do not go. They 
have been drawn for me by a friend from rude sketches I took at the 
time, and altogether I consider them excellent representations of 
these strange people. 

These people are found inhabiting the most distant and wild parts 
of the tributary Mahals of Cuttack ; those I fell in with were in the 
tributary estates of Keonjur, Pal leyra, Denknal and Hindole. The 
largest village I came across was in the district of Keonjur. I be- 
lieve leaf-wearers did and still do exist in some parts of the eastern 
and western coasts under a different name. 

These people, while they style themselves Juangs, the surrounding 
natives call them Pathua ; both these words are corrupted from Hin- 
dustani, Juang being a corruption of jungla, wild; and Pathua, from 
Patta, a leaf, and literally, leaf- wearers. These people are at once 
recognised as having the Mongolian type of countenance ; they have 
a well-formed globular head, with an expanded forehead, large and 
rather expressive eyes, a somewhat triangular or wedge-shaped face, 
high cheek bones, depressed nasal ridge with widened alas, fleshy lips 
and a pointed chin, and thirteen out of twenty that I examined were 
underhung, the latter varying from a few lines to an inch and a 
quarter; they have a copious head of hair, but a very scanty moustache 
and beard, some having only a few straggling hairs about the face. 

The dimensions of twenty men were as follows. 
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I had the opportunity of examining only three old women, and the 
following is the result : — 
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The average of the men was, age 31|- years, height 61f, head 20f, 
neck 12f, chest 31f, arms 9f, and thighs 17| inches ; the mean of 
the three women was, age 68 years, height 60, head 20f, neck 11, 
chest 28^, arms 8f , and thighs 1 2f inches. 

The men are well proportioned, active, and wear clothes like the 
Ooryahs, but their women wear no clothes, a few leafy twigs col- 
lected from the herbs, shrubs and trees from the jungles, being em- 
ployed in their stead ; these having been tied into conical bundles, 
are placed one in front and another behind the pelvis, and are fastened 
there by means of a string of clay beads, which goes around the 
waist several times ; in other respects they are perfectly naked, and 
have not a single piece of cloth about them, though I have seen one 
or two with a strip of cloth three inches wide thrown across the neck 
and hung down like a scarf, but the majority have not even this. 
Both men and women wear long hair, which is combed over the head 
and tied at the back ; the women are of the same make as the men, 
with a strong feminine cast of features, they are remarkably timid, 
running into their huts and shutting themselves in when approached. 
With a few kind words and the stimulus of a few pice, I managed to 
get some of the oldest among them out, who appeared very shrewd. 
Females are said to menstruate at fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
and never earlier, nor are they given in marriage prior to that period. 

The marriage ceremony is thus conducted. The parents and rela- 
tives select a girl from amongst their tribe and apply to her friends. 
On obtaining their consent they start the next day, taking with them 
six measures of paddy, six or rice, and three pieces of cloth for pre- 
sentation to the young woman's friends ; this, I believe, is invariably 
done. The friends of the bride make a feast and serve them with 
boiled rice, vegetables, ghee, etc. ; on these occasions, mutton, pork, 
and fowl are eaten ; the marriage contract being ratified, the bride- 
groom and his friends return to their own houses, and on the third 
day go again with music, dancing and singing to fetch the bride 
home. When all her relatives and friends have congregated, the 
head man of the village applies huldee and oil to the bridegroom, and 
his wife does the same to the bride; after which, the former takes 
hold of the right hand of the bridegroom and the left hand of the 
bride, and placing them together ties them with a strip of bark; the 
parents of the bridegroom then advance and present the head man 
and his wife with a pice each, and unfasten the hands of the bride 
and bridegroom ; this completes the ceremony. The couple then go 
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round to all the elders present and place a handful of rice and a piece 
of cutchoo at their feet and prostrate themselves, and receive their 
blessings in return. All present are served with cooked rice, etc., at the 
husband's expense, except the bride, who brings her portion from 
her mother's house. On the next day she bathes, and for the first 
time makes use of food cooked at her husband's place. Marriages 
are contracted generally among relatives, an uncle frequently marries 
his niece. On the woman becoming pregnant no ceremony is per- 
formed, but, at the period of her accouchement, she is placed in a 
separate hut for seven days ; on the seventh she bathes and returns to 
her house, when her relatives assemble and make a feast. The mid- 
wife then ties a string around the child's neck, repeating the names 
of the ancestors of the tribe, and names the child after some one of 
the family. 

On the birth of the child the navel cord is divided with a blunt 
piece of iron which is intended to represent a knife. The midwife 
rubs "the child" over with huldee and oil, extends its limbs, and 
with the palms of her hands slightly depresses the nose, a prac- 
tice which is performed daily for a fortnight or more with the view of 
making the nose flat. On the child's attaining ten years of age, whe- 
ther male or female, it is put out of the house at nights and not per- 
mitted to sleep with its parents. Each village has a large hut erected 
about its centre in which all the unmarried males and widowers sleep 
at night, and there is a similar building occupied by the unmarried 
women; these buildings are met with in every J uang village. Widows 
are permitted to live in concubinage if young, but should her keeper 
also die, she must be content to remain single for life. With refer- 
ence to families, plurality of births are said to occur occasionally, and 
families of ten or twelve children are common ; the natives say that 
the females are in excess of the males as five to four. 

Children are suckled sometimes for years, but when a woman con- 
tinues to breed she contrives to wean her first previous to the birth 
of the second. Chastity is encouraged to a certain extent ; crim. con. 
is rare, but it has occurred. In all such cases the woman is punished 
and the man takes another wife. Polygamy is only permitted in the 
event of the man having no family by the first wife, in which case a 
second and third marriage may be contracted. They have nautches 
at their weddings when the males and females dance and sing toge- 
ther to the beat of tom-toms ; on these occasions they decorate their 
heads with birds' feathers, etc. 

The sick are carefully attended to, different kinds of roots and 
herbs are administered by some one of their tribe who pretends to a 
knowledge of their use, the old women in particular are said to be 
adepts in medical knowledge ; in all cases medicines are preceded by 
some trifling superstitious ceremony. The dead are universally sub- 
jected to cremation, no ceremonies being performed beyond that of 
bathing and fasting, and all their old chatties being thrown out for 
fresh ones. The ashes of the dead are thrown into some stream. 
They have a language of their own which seems to belong to the 
Ooryah dialect, and most of them can talk Ooryah ; they have no 
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priests, their children are untaught, and they have no written lan- 
guage. Traditional stories and songs are handed down from gene- 
ration to generation. They have only one cooked meal, which con- 
sists of boiled rice seasoned with herbs, and is eaten at night. In 
the morning the men, women and children start for the jungles, in 
search of wild fruits, roots, etc., which they use for food. Several 
varieties of the wild yam are abundant in these parts, and are eaten 
roasted. They do sometimes cultivate a few of the common vege- 
tables, as also tobacco, of which they are particularly fond. It is 
powdered and placed between the lower lip and incisor teeth, when, 
from the pressure and irritation caused perhaps by the tobacco, the 
gums appear to get absorbed and the lower incisor's fall out at a 
very early age ; the want of pressure from the underhanging of the 
jaw may perhaps act as another cause in displacing these teeth. 
Both males and females are fond of ornaments ; the former wear bead 
necklaces, some of which are of wood and different kinds of seed ; 
they have a cord hanging loose from the neck strung with several 
little brass ornaments of various kinds, some of which are hollow 
and contain some wild root intended as a charm against disease, 
etc. ; they also wear massive bracelets of brass rudely filagreed. 
The women have three streaky marks tatooed on their forehead, and 
wear ear and nose rings of brass, but it is only widows are per- 
mitted the use of bracelets of the same metal; from their necks they 
suspend ten or fifteen large strings of glass beads of all sizes, formed 
into a cord and extending as far as the pelvis. Around their waists 
they wear immense quantities of clay beads, to which are fastened 
their leafy coverings. These beads are made by themselves of plastic 
clay, which is abundant in the neighbourhood ; bits of clay are 
rounded and threaded with a fine sharp bamboo pin, and whilst so 
strung they are rubbed on the shell of a bottle gourd which commu- 
nicates to them a handsome polish, so much so, that they look as if 
they had been glazed. Whilst being polished, the beads become 
elongated, after which they are sometimes coloured, either with 
turmeric or lac, and then placed in an earthen vesssl and roasted 
over a slow fire, when they become tough and retain their polish. 

With reference to the origin of this tribe there are two stories cur- 
rent amongst them ; the first is, that Juggernauth, or the supreme 
ruler of the Universe, formed male and female at the creation of the 
world, and placed them on one of these hills ; in course of time the 
woman disobeyed her husband's command, for which the goddess 
Parvuttee cursed the woman and enjoined her to wear leaves all her 
life instead of clothes. The other story is that a Rishee and his wife 
resided here, and that their gods, ParamasjDeran and Parvuttee were 
pleased with their devotional exercises ; Parvuttee in particular, for 
the especial care the woman took of her husband, presented her with 
a cloth. On a second visit some time after, the goddess found that 
the woman in plastering the floor of the house with cow's dung to 
avoid soiling her cloth had taken it off and tied on some twigs, 
whereupon Parvuttee growing angry, said, " I was pleased to give 
you a cloth that you should wear it, this you have thrown aside and 
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taken to leaves, therefore all your sex shall henceforth wear nothing 
but leaves, and should they ever disobey my commands they shall 
immediately be carried away by a tiger." Ever since, " as the legend 
goes", this practice has been carried out, even the female children in 
arms have their covering of foliage, so that none of them go about 
naked as is the custom among other tribes ; the threat of being car- 
ried away by a tiger seems to have been quite effectual, for no matter 
what wealth they acquire, they tenaciously adhere to their leafy dress, 
which is indiscriminately gathered fresh every day from the jungles 
and tied with strips of bark into conical bundles for use. 

The religion of this tribe can scarcely be said to belong to any 
system ; they entertain some indistinct ideas which they carry out in 
trifling superstitious ceremonies ; they have no idols, nor have they 
any particular mode or place of worship ; they have some rude no- 
tions of a Supreme Being who is said to be present everywhere ; they 
are fond of animals, and rear cattle, goats, pigs and dogs, and the 
villages abound with poultry which are of a very small kind, evi- 
dently a species of bantam, having short legs and top-knots ; they 
make use of animal food of all sorts, not excepting even the cow ; 
dogs and cats are in abundance about the villages, and even these are 
of a smaller description than those met with elsewhere. 

This tribe is looked upon as the outcast race of the province ; 
they cultivate the soil on the declivity and neighbourhood of hills for 
which they pay no rent whatever, but when their services to the state 
are wanted they give them readily, and while so employed, receive a 
little rice for their daily subsistence. The produce of their labour is 
taken to the low countries and bartered for beads, ornaments, etc. 
It consists of a coarse kind of rice, oil nuts, mustard, horse-gram, 
and other dry grain. They are evidently of a peaceful character ; the 
only weapons about them being the bow and arrow, and a tanghee or 
axe for cutting wood. Their huts are built after the same style as 
those of the other tribes in these remote districts, except that they 
are lower in height and of smaller size ; they have no doors, save a 
piece of bamboo matting fastened on with a strip of bark. The 
largest village I saw contained from about fifty to seventy houses, 
the others never exceeded eight or ten huts irregularly clustered to- 
gether. It is said that throughout the province there are some 
fifty villages of sizes, and that the male population of the tribe muster 
about seven hundred. Their huts are generally built on the decli- 
vities or at the foot of the hills isolated from all others, and the form 
of government with them is patriarchal. 

Mr. Bouverie-Pitsey observed that the name of Juggernaut and 
of other Buddhist deities, mentioned in the paper, shewed that these 
wild tribes possessed at least some notion of religion. 

Sir Charles Nicholson said, with respect to the religion of these 
wild tribes of India, it was known that the people of Orissa worship a 
great serpent. They were one of the wildest types of savages. Several 
British travellers mentioned, one hundred and thirty years ago, that 
they had received authentic accounts of the existence of an enormous 
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serpent, which those people worshipped and made offerings to. There 
was also evidence that, during the last seventy or eighty years, this 
serpent was still worshipped; and if so, it was a curious fact as to the 
age of those reptiles. There could be little doubt that a kind of corrupt 
Brahminism was also mixed up with the religion of that people. He 
regretted that the author of the paper had entered into details on 
matters that might have been dispensed with in that Society. Their 
object was rather to investigate the physical conditions of different 
races of men, than to consider their manners and customs ; and he 
should have liked to have heard, instead of that information, some 
more anthropological specialities respecting those tribes. 

Dr. Seemann stated that many of the South Sea Islanders wear 
leaves for clothing, and that they also resemble the tribe described 
by Dr. Shortt, in the custom of sending the young men and women 
out of the tents of their parents at a certain age, making them sleep 
in separate habitations from that of their parents. In Viti and in 
the neighbouring islands that practice prevails. 

The President remarked that, as to the question of the import- 
ance in anthropological researches of ascertaining the manners and 
customs of a people, he was of opinion that such accounts were of 
great importance to the progTess of anthropological science. The 
valuable communications to the Society by Dr. Shortt were, he con- 
sidered, generally too brief; but in the one just read he had given a 
table, in which the heights and dimensions, and other particulars 
strictly anthropological, were stated, though it had been omitted in 
the reading. As to the remarks on the manners and customs of 
the tribe, he thought them of great value in promoting the study of 
comparative anthropology, which was of much importance in attempting 
to arrive at correct conclusions respecting the relations of different races. 
Mr. Mackenzie concurred with the President, that too much stress 
could not be laid on the importance of having accurate accounts of 
the manners and customs of different tribes. There were often shades 
of difference so minute that they could not be distinguished without 
the closest examination ; and the science of anthropology, though it 
had made long and extensive strides, was still in its infancy, and 
required the aid of observation of other peculiarities besides those of 
physical constitution. Many most important deductions might be 
made from a comparison of the customs of different tribes ; which 
ought, therefore, to be carefully regarded. It was a curious fact, 
which had been mentioned to him by the late Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor, that in Italy, on the banks of the lake of Como, there were 
within that limited district seventeen dialects of Italian spoken. It 
was important, therefore, to bring the study of language to assist their 
inquiries, as indicating variations among different tribes of people of 
which we know so little. 

Captain Owen considered that the three marks on the foreheads 
of the women of the tribe noticed in the paper, might be traced to ad- 
hesion to the female principle ; the orthodox distinction of that sect 
being a red mark in the centre with a white or yellow line on either 
side of it ; and that they might connect these wild people with that 
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very ancient form of religion, of which those marks were the only re- 
maining symbols. 

Mr. Reddie thought it desirable to have the fullest details. He 
agreed with the President in the opinion that the manners and cus- 
toms of a people should not be lost sight of; for anthropologists did 
not limit their investigations to physical characteristics. The peculiari- 
ties in the manners and customs of different peoples'give a clueto their 
common origin, or to their original traditions. It was a curious fact 
that the practices or traditions of most savage tribes have some con- 
nection with a serpent and with the wearing of leaves. He should 
be very sorry if the manners and customs and traditions of a people 
should be considered as not belonging to anthropology. 

Mr. Bouverie-Pusey thought that psychology, also, should be 
taken into consideration in descriptions of the condition of different 
peoples. 

Extracts from a paper contributed by Dr. Shortt, " An Account 
of some Rude Tribes, the supposed Aborigines of Southern India", 
were read by Mr. Collingwood. 

Thanks were given to the author of the paper. 

Dr. Seemann read a communication from M. Vambery, On the 
Dervishes and Hadgis of Central Asia, which he said had been placed 
in his hands for translation about a couple of days before by the 
author of the paper. (This paper will be published in the Memoirs.) 
The reason which induced M. Vambery, who is a Hungarian, to 
venture to penetrate Central Asia was to endeavour to find out the 
affinity of the Hungarian language with the Asiatic. The studies and 
the objects he had in view were principally philological; but he gave 
an interesting account of the hadgis and dervishes and of his adven- 
tures in that almost unknown region. 

Mr. BotjveriePusey wished to know the relation of the dervishes 
to the sofees. Are the dervishes and sofees the same ? The latter 
were said to be indifferent to all creeds ; and have been charged with 
practising strange orgies. Was it so ? 

M. Vambery said that a sofi means a man who despises all earthly 
things and lives solely in the contemplation of God. Such a superior 
being is, however, only supposed to exist, and is never to be found in 
the East; he exists only in writing. In Persepolis, indeed, he heard 
there was a dervish who, though rich, had abandoned all the luxuries 
of life, and had lived there for three months in contemplation. That 
was the only instance he had known of any one who was so convinced 
of the value of contemplation as to sacrifice all enjoyments for its sake. 

Mr. Mackenzie inquired whether he had not also found some 
questionable Hadgis, who, though professing to have made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca had never been there. 

M. Vambery replied that he himself was an instance of the kind. 

Dr. Seemann observed that in M. Vambery's book, which had 
just been published, giving an account of his explorations in Central 



